CHAPTER V
THE   MIDDLE  YEARS

When Mr. Bonar Law was chosen leader of the Con-
servative Party in the House of Commons it seemed to
many that Mr. Chamberlain's career had suffered an
irretrievable set-back. Within twelve months he had
witnessed the practical shelving of Tariff Reform by
Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall; he had seen his counsels
disregarded in the constitutional crisis, and he had in
consequence been obliged to act in opposition to his
leader; and when Mr. Balfour resigned he had been
obliged to forgo his claim to the succession. When one
recalls the feeling in political circles at the end of 1911
it is to realize how incredulous the latter would have
been had they been told that far from being finished
Mr. Chamberlain's career had not, so posterity would
say, yet begun. He was, it is true, forty-eight, but at
that age his father had still his greatest work before
him, while his brother was not yet even in the House of
Commons. So it was to be with him and, as so often
with the Chamberlains, when he appeared to have little
to hope from the future, his chief sphere of usefulness,
and the period of his greatest influence over his fellow-
countrymen, lay ahead.

That he himself was subject to a feeling of frustration
at this time is true, and he doubted the wisdom of con-
centrating the party's energies so largely upon opposi-
tion to the Third Home Rule Bill, to the exclusion of
educational work for Tariff Reform. He expresses this
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